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NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF JEMEZ VALLEY, 

NEW MEXICO 

By W. H. HOLMES 

During the summer of 1889 I had the good fortune to accom- 
pany a field party of the United States Geological Survey, under 
the immediate direction of Major J. W. Powell, to northern central 
New Mexico, and was able to make somewhat extended studies 
among the antiquities of the Jemez valley. The Jemez river is 
tributary to the Rio Grande on the west, and its two branches, the 
San Diego and the Guadalupe, descend from the Jemez mountains 
through canons of considerable depth, coming together as they 
emerge from the canons 25 miles above the junction with the Rio 
Grande at Bernalillo. In 1875 I had studied the ancient ruins of 
southern Colorado and northwestern New Mexico, and had carried 
my investigations as far to the southeast as the valley of the Rio 
Chama, which drains the northern slope of the Jemez mountains. 
The work of 1889 therefore enabled me in a measure to com- 
plete a chain of observations connecting the ancient remains of 
San Juan valley with those of the region now occupied by the 
Pueblo tribes, and to reach at least tentative conclusions concerning 
the relations of the people and culture of the extreme northern por- 
tions of the Pueblo province with those of the middle and south. 

The publication of these notes was delayed in the hope that I 
might be able to visit the region again and complete my studies, 
and they are now prepared for publication because of the desirability 
of placing them on record for convenience of reference in connection 
with the preparation of measures for the preservation of antiquities 
by the departments of the Government having control of the 
public lands. 

In the lower Jemez valley there are three inhabited pueblos, 
Jemez, Sia, and Santa Ana, and there are perhaps as many as 
twenty or thirty deserted sites, situated mostly in the upper valleys, 
some of which must have been villages of considerable importance. 
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Figure 6. 

All are of the usual pueblo type, differing somewhat from the more 
northern villages of like situation, but typical of the middle region, 
to which they belong. 

The early days of Spanish occupancy of the Jemez country, 
1 540 to 1 700, witnessed many stirring events of conquest, revolt and 
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reconquest, and numerous interesting details culled from the Spanish 
chronicles are given by Bandelier in his Final Report. The Jemez 
pueblos were first visited by the Spaniards under Francisco de Barrio- 
nuevo in 1 541. Onate, in 1598, saw eight villages, and others 
were mentioned to him. Bandelier says that at the time of his visits 
in 1880-85 ^e Jemez gave him the names of seventeen of the old 
pueblos. He believes that the numerous small villages were 
gradually consolidated into two, and finally into one, the present 
pueblo. 1 

Ancient dwelling sites. — About half a mile below the village of 
Jemez (see map, figure 6) are two anciently inhabited sites that show 
no distinctly marked architectural remains, but the ground is strewn 
with various minor relics. No specimen was found that suggested 
Spanish influence, and all varieties could be duplicated from the 
more northern sites where Spanish influence was never felt. All 
other sites visited in the valley exhibit in different degrees traces of 
modern Pueblo influence if not of the presence of the Spaniard. 
Fragments of coiled ware and of the delicate white pottery with 
decorations in black were plentiful, and bits of obsidian and agate 
and small implements of these materials were found. One of the sites 
is on the low east bank of the creek near the water's edge, and the 
other on the western side nearly opposite. Similar traces marking 
other ancient sites are found in various parts of the valley, and 
probably represent the exclusively prehistoric occupancy. 

Ruined pueblo three miles west of Jemez. — On a partially iso- 
lated bit of mesa about three miles west of Jemez is a considerable 
ruin, which does not bear evidence, however, of long continued 
occupancy. The summit of the mesa is without trees and almost 
without soil, and water must have been obtained from far below. 
The walls of the ruin are well defined, and stand in places five or 
six feet in height ; but they are formed of rough, loosely laid 
stones, and are extremely thin and unstable. They could not have 
been high at any time, as there is a marked absence of debris, and 
the dearth of pottery and kitchen refuse would seem to stamp the 
place as a temporary or emergency abode. The site is favorable 

1 A. F. Bandelier, in Papers of the Archceological Institute of America, Amer. ser., 
IV, Final Report, part II, 1892, p. 208. 
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for defense, and there are traces of defensive walls along the margin 
of the summit. The buildings are irregular in plan and comprise 
three groups, the full length of the groups being about 450 feet 
and the width 350 feet. 1 A sketch plan is given in figure 7. The 
pottery of this site is partly archaic, while traces of later Pueblo 
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Fig. 7. — Sketch plan of ruined pueblo three miles west of Jemez. 

work are common, and the presence of bits of porcelain would 
seem to indicate post-Spanish occupancy. Fragments of metates 
and mullers of usual type occur, as well as numerous minor relics 
of obsidian, agate, and other varieties of stone. There appears to 
be no definite historic reference to this site. 

Vallecito Viejo pueblo. — Two unimportant ruined structures 
occur three and a half miles northeast of Jemez pueblo, on a bluff 
overlooking Vallecito creek (figure 8). They are rather unpreten- 
tious piles, and by their advanced state of decay would seem to have 
been long deserted. There are no positive indications of occu- 
pancy by post-Spanish inhabitants, although a few pieces of pottery 
are apparently allied to the later Pueblo forms. Few relics of any 
kind were observed. Fragments of the archaic varieties of pottery 
occur, and the usual forms of stone implements. The lower ruin, 
A, about 1 50 feet above the creek level, is squarish in outline, and 



1 The measurements given in this paper are all mere estimates, and the orientations 
are only approximate. 
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is about 175 by 180 feet in extent. It encloses a court in which 
a shallow circular depression occurs. The ridges of debris are 
four or five feet in height and two or three rooms in width. The 
upper structure, B, is about 1 50 by 200 feet in extent, and embod- 
ies two courts. The walls are very much reduced. 

Ruins of Patoktva {San Juan de Jemez). — Two ruined pueblos, 
extremely interesting on account of their connection with the events 
of the Spanish conquest, are found at the confluence of the two 
main branches of Jemez creek, six miles above the present Jemez 
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Fig. 8. — Sketch plan of ruined pueblo on Vallecito creek. 

pueblo. One is on a low mesa point between the two streams, and 
the other occupies the end of the great mesa several hundred 
feet above. The lower site (figure 8, a) is one that would naturally 
be selected for residence by primitive peoples, and may well have 
been a principal pueblo of the valley in pre-Spanish times. One 
portion of the ruin is a large mound of debris from which the larger 
stones have been removed. This represents the prehistoric town. 
The other portion is in a much better state of preservation, and 
consists of lines of fallen house rows surrounding two great courts. 
That this structure is of late date is clearly indicated, not only by 
its state of preservation but by the presence at one corner of the 
ruins of a Catholic church. I had time for only a hasty review of 
these ruins, but found nearly all the usual varieties of artifacts of 
the valley — shallow metates, flattish mullers of cellular basalt, 
arrowpoints of obsidian and agate, and pottery of archaic as well as 
of later Pueblo times, the latter including a black polished ware, 
mica-finished ware, coarse reddish ollas with figures in black and 
red paint, and bowls with thickened upright rims and rude glazed 
decorations. 
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Ruins of Astialakwa. — An interesting group of ruined buil- 
dings is situated on the high and almost inaccessible promontory, a 
mesa remnant, overlooking the ruin at the confluence of the east 
and west branches of Jemez creek, just described. The ruins stand 
a short distance back from the front of the promontory and near 
the brink of the cliffs on the west side (figure 8, b). The walls are 
of unhewn stone, and bear evidence of hurried and apparently 
incomplete construction, there being a notable absence of debris of 
any kind. Traces of mortar occur in the walls, and a little plaster 
still remains on the interior surfaces. The walls are in no place 
more than five or six feet in height. The buildings are in a num- 




Fig. 9. — Sketch plan of ruined pueblos of Patokwa (San Juan de Jemez), A, and 

Astialakwa, B. 

ber of groups, as indicated roughly in the sketch. There are few 
traces of household refuse on the almost naked rock surface of the 
site, but remnants of mortars and mullers of the usual type, as well 
as of pottery of several varieties, were found — the white ware with 
decorations in black, of the ancient type ; numerous pieces of bowls 
and pots which show designs in greenish glaze ; plain dark and 
gray cooking pots ; and red and black decorated ware of modern 
type. There were also fragments of some large metates. There 
can be little doubt that this village was built at the period of 
Spanish encroachment by the people of the villages below as a 
place of refuge and defense, and it was here, according to historical 
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accounts, that they were defeated by the Spaniards and compelled 
to descend to the lowlands. 

When Otermin made his unsuccessful campaign into New Mexico in 
the fall and winter of 1681, the Jemez retreated to the mesas. They 
soon returned, however, to retire again to the heights, — possibly upon 
the approach of Don Domingo Gironza Petriz de Cruzate in 1688. In 
1692 Vargas found them in a large pueblo on the top of one of the mesas, 
and he succeeded after long parleyings in entering their village. The 
people displayed marked hostility, however, and it required all the tact 
and courage of the Spanish commander to prevent an outbreak while he 
was there. He succeeded in conciliating them at last, as well as the 
Queres of Santo Domingo, who were in their company, and one hundred 
and seventeen children were baptized on the spot. The Jemez gave the 
usual promises to behave well in the future, while firmly determined, as 
the sequel proved, to resist the Spaniards to the utmost. (Bandelier, 
Final Report, p. 212.) 

Diego de Vargas visited the Jemez on their mesa a second time, on 
November 26, 1693. 

Vargas, as soon as he reached the friendly Pueblos of Santa Ana and 
Cia, held a council with the leading men of both villages, and then 
marched with his force, said to have numbered one hundred and twenty 
Spaniards and some auxiliary natives, for the mesas above the San Diego 
Cafion. He left Cia at eight o'clock at night, on the 23d of July, and 
at a distance of four leagues, near the junction of the two streams, divided 
his men into two bodies. One of these, consisting of twenty-five Spanish 
soldiers under command of Eusebio de Vargas and the Indian allies, was 
to enter the gorge of San Diego and climb the mesa on a dizzy trail, so 
as to reach the rear of the highest plateau, while the main body, led by 
Vargas himself, ascended from the southwest. The Spanish commander 
had ascertained that the Jemez had evacuated their village on the mesa, 
and retired to a still higher location north of it. The operations were 
completely successful, and the Indians were taken between two fires ; but 
they offered a desperate resistance. The total number killed on this 
occasion amounted to eighty-four, five of whom perished in the flames, 
and seven threw themselves down the cliffs rather than surrender. Vargas 
remained on the mesas until the 8th of August, removing gradually the 
considerable stores found in the villages, and the prisoners, who numbered 
three hundred and sixty-one. Then setting fire to both villages, he with- 
drew to San Diego, and thence to Santa Fe. During his stay on the 
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mesas he discovered a third pueblo, recently built there by the people of 
Santo Domingo, who had joined the Jemez tribe upon the approach of 
the Spaniards. That village is said to have been situated three leagues 
farther north, so that, within a distance of about twelve miles from the 
southern extremity, three pueblos had been constructed between 1688 
and 1694, all of which were abandoned after the latter year. {Ibid., 
pp. 213-214.) 

It is an interesting fact that along the margins of the precipice 
are traces of defensive works built of stone. 

Ruins of Giusezva {San Diego de Jemez). — A ruined pueblo of 
considerable importance is situated at Jemez Hot Springs, twelve 
miles above Jemez pueblo. At present the chief feature of interest 
on this site is the ruin of a Spanish church, with its heavy walls 
and fortress-like tower. It has been constructed of materials derived 
from the immediate vicinity. The tower and upper parts are of the 
impure friable limestones of the promontory against which the 
foundations are built. The lower end of the church and the walled 
enclosure extend down to the border of the arroyo, and the latter 
has been built of heterogeneous materials. The adobe mortar has 
been made from the debris of ancient house sites and is full of frag- 
ments of pottery, obsidian chips, and charcoal. A careful examina- 
tion developed the fact that the pottery contained in the mortar is 
chiefly of the white ware with black decorations ; but there are also 
some black, slightly polished pieces, and much plain gray ware. 
A few fragments of coiled vases were also found. Sherds of glazed 
pottery were observed in the vicinity, but none were included in 
the walls of the buildings — and this is negative evidence, at least, 
that this ware was not made here in pre-Spanish times. Its presence 
about the ruin indicates that it was in use, however, during Spanish 
occupancy. 

At the lower end of the ruin a road has been cut through the 
razed walls of the ancient village, and excavations have been made 
by householders here and there. In the course of this work many 
interesting things had been discovered, and some had been pre- 
served by a local physician, Dr J. M. Shields. When the old 
houses were excavated many skeletons were found scattered about 
the floors, and numerous pieces of pottery, flutes of bone, and 
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domestic utensils were recovered. The pottery in these houses is 
mostly of the white variety with black decorations, the forms being 
of usual types. An iron knife occurred in the same connection. 
In one section examined I found all kinds of pottery to a depth of 
five feet. This site has been so much disturbed by cultivation and 
by building, in recent times, that the outlines of the old structures 
cannot be traced. Bandelier says that this pueblo " formed several 
hollow quadrangles at least two stories high. It contained about 
eight hundred inhabitants. The church is a solid edifice, the walls 
of which are erect to the height of ten or fifteen feet, and in places 
nearly eight feet thick. It is not as large as the one at Pecos, and 
behind it, connected with the choir by a passage, rises an octagonal 
tower, manifestly erected for safety and defense. Nothing is left of 
the so-called ' convent ' but foundations. The eastern houses of the 
pueblo nearly touch the western walls of the church, and from this 
structure the village and a portion of the valley could be overlooked, 
and the sides of the mesas easily scanned. Ginsewa [Giusewa] is 
an historical pueblo. It first appears under the name of Guimzique 
in 1626. It seems that it was abandoned in 1622, on account of 
the persistent hostility of the Navajos, who had succeeded in scat- 
tering the Jemez tribes. In 1627 Fray Martin de Arvide obtained 
permission from his superior, the custodian Fray Alonzo de Bena- 
vides, to attempt to gather the tribe again in its old home. The 
efforts of the monk were successful, and the Jemez Indians settled 
in two of their former pueblos — at Ginsewa and at Amoxiumqua." 1 
Ruins of Amoxiumqua. — On the high mesa overlooking Jemez 
Hot Springs on the west are the remains of another large and ancient 
pueblo, which is reached by a tedious and very precipitous trail. 
The ruin, a sketch plan of which is given in figure 10, stands in an open 
space in the forest, about a quarter of a mile from the brink of the 
canon, and from its walls a glimpse can be had of the lower valley 
of Jemez creek. It is larger than any of the ruins in the valley 
below, and appears to represent two periods of occupancy, an ancient 
or pre-Spanish one, and a more modern one, probably of the Span- 
ish period, the later village having been built upon the ruins of the 
earlier. Bandelier states 2 that Amoxiumqua was abandoned 

x Final Report, pp. 204-205. 
2 Ibid., p. 208. 
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previous to 1680. In the accompanying sketch plan (figure 10) the 
old town, which is a mere heap of debris and quite limited in extent, 
is indicated by a stippled or dotted surface. The newer construction 
consists of a series of connected ridges, two or three rooms-in width 
and from a few feet to eight or ten feet in height. Some of the 
room interiors are exposed and still retain the coatings of plaster, 
and the ceilings are of logs with trans- 
verse layers of brush or splinters to ,..„, pg 
support the earthen covering. The Snife&H 
stones of the walls, which have been ^»^X^s£Tf^, : 
derived from the cliffs in the vicinity, "y-i^lipllf-': 'III 
are rather even in size, and have been /*~~\ "* 1 i'l- 
in cases slightly dressed on the outer f ! \ 1 1 litt 
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surface. The length of the ruin from 
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Six of these are approximately 20 

feet in diameter, and the sixth, a part Fia '°— Sketch plan of the ruined 

... ii/- . pueblo of Amoxiumqua. 

of the encircling wall of which is in- 
tact, is 32 feet in diameter. On the side opposite the can on is a 
large depression, 150 feet in diameter and five or six feet deep, 
which contains a pool of water, and was undoubtedly used as a 
reservoir. The potsherds are very numerous on this site, and 
cover the ground for many hundreds of feet around the ruin, 
extending far down the slope into the timber on the south and 
west. In the older ruin none but the archaic varieties were ob- 
served, and these predominate over the entire site. They include 
the coiled ware, the white ware with decorations in black, thin black 
ware, and red ware. The white archaic ware comprises nine-tenths 
of the fragments, and is uniform in nearly every respect with the 
prevailing variety of the San Juan valley. The more recent vari- 
eties include, especially, the glazed ware, which is uniform in char- 
acter with that from many other sites of the general region. Metates 
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and mullers of usual form were observed, and arrowpoints and other 
flaked objects of obsidian and agate are common. A few scraper- 
like forms were collected. 

Ruined pueblo on the plateau three miles west of Jemez springs. — 
Another ruined pueblo of large size and comparatively well preserved 
is situated in an open space in the forest on the summit of a spur of 
the plateau overlooking the canon of the first northern tributary 
of the west fork of Jemez creek and some two miles west of the 
great ruin (Amoxiumqua) overlooking Jemez Hot Springs. This 
ruin was seen from the opposite side of the canon, but lack of time 
forbade an attempt to visit it. 

Ruined pueblo 13 miles above Jemez pueblo. — A ruin of more 
than usual interest is situated on the west bank of San Diego creek, 
about 1 5 miles above Jemez pueblo. At the base of the low ter- 
race on which this ruin stands, and between its base and the creek, 
the Survey camp was established. Two ravines rising close together 
in the plateau, face to the west, separate as they approach the creek 
bed, leaving a somewhat triangular terrace remnant with gently 
sloping surface, on which the ruin is situated. This terrace at the 
lower margin is about 50 feet in height and 1 50 yards long, and is 
perhaps 100 yards deep to the base of the steep slope on the west. 
The ruin includes one principal centrally-placed group of structures 
and four or five inferior structures, as indicated on the ground plan 
(figure 11). The central group, A, consists of two wings of unequal 
length and from 30 to 60 feet in width, connected at the upper end 
by a transverse group of razed chambers. The length of the longer 
wing is about 320 feet, and of the other about 1 50 feet. The mass 
of debris indicates the outline of the buildings with perfect clearness 
and is in places 10 feet in height. The chambers were numerous 
and irregular in arrangement, but the state of the ruin is such as to 
make the details of the plan difficult to trace. At the upper end of 
the intramural space is a kiva depression 20 feet in diameter and 
two or three feet deep ; and at the lower end, near the edge of the 
terrace and next the wall of the longer wing, is another of like 
diameter and about four feet in depth. On the opposite side, 
against the wall of the shorter wing, is a stone heap some 10 feet 
in diameter and a few feet in height. North of the longer wing of 
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the central structure, 40 feet distant, and extending along the north- 
ern margin of the terrace, is a ruin, B, some 30 feet wide and 150 
feet in length, and in places six feet in height, presenting characters 
in the main identical with those of the central structure. In the 
space between the two clusters is a third circular depression, cor- 
responding in size with those previously mentioned. 

Higher up the sloping terrace on the northern margin is a small 
ruin mass, C, very much reduced. On the south, separated from 
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Fig. 11. — Sketch plan of ruined pueblo 15 miles above Jemez. 

the corner of the shorter wing of the main building by a space 
about 10 feet in width, is a fourth ruin mass, D, about 40 feet in 
width by 1 20 feet in length, the lower end of which extends well 
down to the margin of the terrace. Its features correspond closely 
with those of the other structures. South of this again, and 20 
feet away on the narrow point of the terrace, are the remains of a 
minor structure, enclosing a kiva depression 30 feet in diameter 
and about 4 feet in depth ; and below this, again, is another circular 
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depression 36 feet in diameter and five feet in depth, with which no 
ruins are connected. Still lower down and at the extreme point of 
the terrace, 80 feet from the depression just described, is a small 
ruin mass about 1 2 feet square and of no considerable height. 

An interesting feature of this pueblo is the occurrence of three 
or four refuse middens, lying on the slope of the terrace near the 
walls of the buildings. These consist of blackish earth with many 
impurities, including bones of animals, fragments of pottery, and 
various implements of stone. On these heaps were growing dwar- 
fish wild potato plants, the tubers, although ripe, not being more than 
half an inch in diameter. This ruin presents every appearance of 
antiquity, and, so far as observed, contains no definite trace of the 
presence of the white man. The fallen roof timbers, which still 
remain among the debris in some of the chambers, had been cut 
with primitive tools. The pottery, of which many fragments were 
collected, is varied and interesting, the several types apparently 
grading one into the other. There are bits of plain black polished 
ware, much like the modern domestic black ware of the Rio Grande 
pueblos ; many fragments of small bowls, with enlarged, thickened, 
or flaring rims, and rude designs in brown, greenish, and blackish 
glaze. 1 Other specimens have incurved rims and somewhat red- 
dish designs ; pieces also of orange and red ware were found, and 
of the typical white ware with black decoration, the bowls being 
ornamented both inside and out. There are also handled vessels, 
mugs and bowls, the handles being simple loops vertically placed ; 
also bowls with wide mouths, and a large percentage of pots that 
appear to have been used over the fire. 

The stone implements collected include a black polished dis- 
coidal stone, apparently of hematite, about an inch in diameter and 
an eighth of an inch in thickness, and handsome polished axes of 
mottled actinolite rock. Thousands of flakes of black obsidian 
occur a few miles farther up the canon and on the slopes of Pelado 
mountain. Numerous arrowpoints of white quartz and of white 
and red agate were collected. 

Upper pueblo ruin. — About a mile above the Survey camp and 
16 miles above Jemez pueblo, occupying a low sloping terrace on 

'This ware is especially referred to by Bandelier, Final Report, p. 185. 
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-Sketch plan of ruined pueblo 16 
miles above Jemez. 



the west side of the valley and 30 or 40 yards from the creek, is a 
small pueblo group, of usual type (figure 1 2). It is about 40 feet 
above the creek bed, and covers a space some 50 yards long facing 
the stream, and 50 yards deep reaching back to the steeper ground. 
The low crumbling walls of small irregular stones indicate a 
squarish structure of numerous rooms, including an open space or 
court, in which are two circu- 
lar depressions, probably the 
remains of kivas. A third 
depression occurs in the midst 
of the ruined walls on the 
north side. 

The pottery on this site 
is wholly, or mainly at least, 
of the archaic varieties, in- 
cluding the coiled ware and 
the white ware with decora- 
tions in black. The stone 
implements collected include a grooved ax of usual Pueblo type. 

Scattered stone lodges. — A unique feature of the antiquities of 
Jemez valley are the ruins of small stone houses that are encoun- 
tered by the explorer at every turn in the tributary valleys, on the 
steep slopes of the plateaus, and scattered over the upper surfaces 
of the wooded tablelands. In the foothills they are seen sometimes 
occupying very precipitous sites, and in riding through the deep 
forests of the uplands they may be counted by the score. They 
consist generally of a single room, rarely of two or more rooms, 
and the dimensions of the apartments seldom exceed ten or twelve 
feet. The walls are thin and loosely laid up, and to-day are rarely 
more than three or four feet in height, the dearth of debris indicat- 
ing that they could not have been more than one story in height 
at any time. A few potsherds of the white ware with black decor- 
ation are about all that could be found in the way of artifacts around 
these structures. The presence of this ware, however, is good evidence 
of the considerable antiquity of the work. These houses occur in 
considerable numbers in the valley of the San Diego near the great 
bend, twenty miles above Jemez pueblo ; in the . vicinity of the 
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warm springs a few miles above the bend ; on the plateau east of 
Jemez springs ; and along the terrace-like projections of the west- 
ern slope of the canon wall. The use of these small structures 
can only be surmised. They were hardly permanent abodes for 
families, but seem rather to have been designed for some temporary 
purpose, as lodges for watchers, hunters, herders (if within the 
Spanish period), shrines, or places of resort on special occasions 
connected with religious observances. Some of these structures, 
as well as the more important ruins, are located on the accompany- 
ing map (figure 6). 
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